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The freak show is virtually extinct in the West.) One might even be tempted to say that the 
freak no longer exists; perhaps the term “freak” will soon become as archaic as vol . 
“darky.” Why is it, then, that ‘Americans are as fixated on freaks and freakishness today, in the 


ey were in P. T. Barnum’s time? The tabloid press, which today 


Jate twentieth century, as th 
includes television programs and on-line computer sites as well as newspapers, has more than 


a faint whiff of the old ten-in-one about it. Outlandish stories of ee 
babies, alien abductions, and Siamese twins frequently appear, but it is what we = 
tales of celebrity freakishness that today occupy the main stage. The meee is as 2 a‘ 
apart from normal society: enlarged by fame and the adoration of fans, he or 2 e izes is 
other celebrities and lives a life whose richness and splendor are not beyond se mt mane a 
tion, but utterly beyond the fan’s experience. But the celebrity freak tests the joundaries : ia 
ceptable, or even comprehensible, behavior. The celebrity freak at his weirdest : sane 
the tabloid pantheon only to the extraterrestrials who compete with him for tal ae a 
Michael Jackson, the self-designated King of Pop, is willingly or unwillingly t ; fe - 
celebrity freak of our times. At least since the mid-1980s, Jackson has been se pe — 
his freakishness than for his talent as a singer, songwriter, and. dancer. This “= : no’ a 
startling except for the fact that Jackson's contributions to American music have been § 


al achievement of Jackson's career is his 4982 album Thriller, the 


inely important. The centr 2. 
eae alliage music album of all time, with world sales of close to 44 million. Thriller, which 


dominated popular music in the mid-1980s, was a rare commodity: . baie sa ie Pewee 
i i i i ke through both artistic a 

i nd transeressive—in the sense that it bro 

ene ersally accessible that it became one of the 


barriers — but that was also so close to being univ 8 
test popular art successes in history. As critic Dave Marsh wrote prophetically just after 
ee . . for those who pretend to know 


iller, “ become a necessity . 
the release of Thriller, “Jackson . . . has ' 
about American music.”* Another reviewer proclaims that Jackson “practically invented a iu 

: . . e 
genre of mass entertainment, and made himself into the most popular performer in t 


, ; . 93 
history of American music.” 
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For many African Americans, including those who do not particularly like Jackson’s music, 
his achievement retains a special significance. While Jackson was preceded by many vastly 
talented African-American musicians and entertainers, his achievement in shattering the sales 
records for an album in avy music category was a long-awaited moment for African Ameri- 
cans. Jackson was told that there was a ceiling for black stars in America—the biggest black 
star still could not surpass the biggest white star. When Jackson, irked by the fact that “They 
call Elvis [Presley] the King,” asked “Why don’t they call me that?” he was advised to curb his 
ambition because “ ‘the white man will never let you be bigger than Elvis.”* When Jackson 
actually surpassed Presley in record sales, it was a signal event in American cultural history, 
comparable to the now well-analyzed breakthroughs of Joe Louis in boxing and Jackie 
Robinson in baseball. 

And yet even after Jackson’s highly publicized achievement, Elvis remained the King of 
Rock ‘n’ Roll. Jackson countered with a campaign to cement his own sobriquet, “The King of 
Pop,” in America’s cultural consciousness. He also married Elvis Presley's daughter, Lisa 
Marie Presley, prompting journalist Margo Jefferson to ask: Where else would Lisa Marie 
Presley, who spent her childhood in “the shadow of Graceland,” go “now that she is grown” 
but to Jackson’s Neverland? * Jefferson adds: “[w]ho but Michael Jackson could come close to 
equaling [Elvis Presley’s] power and his ultimately grotesque glory?”® 

The dilemma for Jackson is that the more loudly he has proclaimed his greatness as an 
efitertainer and artist, the less the critics and the public have been interested in his multidi- 
mensional artistry, and the more they have been interested in the bizarre stories and allega- 
tions that swirl around him. The association between Jackson and freakishness now has a long 
history. For a perplexed public, it is above all what Jackson has done to himself (the cosmetic 
surgery, white makeup, hairdos, and costumes) and what he may have done to others that 
make him freakish; he is viewed as the agent of his own “enfreakment,” to use David Hevey’s 
term.’ The “Elephant Man” (Joseph Merrick), the celebrated freak of the nineteenth century 
whom Jackson has admitted reminds him of himself, nevertheless conveys the opposite sense 
of enfreakment. With Merrick it is assumed that his freakishness is purely an accident of 
nature, completely beyond his control or his encouragement. As Peter Graham and Fritz 
Oehlschlaeger argue in Articulating the Elephant Man, any notion that a modern public 
may entertain about Merrick is necessarily mediated by the ideologies of the physicians, 
anthropologists, playwrights, and filmmakers who have rendered his “life” for us.? But the 
stark evidence of Merrick’s dramatically deformed bones, the photographs and plaster casts of 
his misshapen flesh, are silently but powerfully convincing; a man like Merrick would have 
had no choice about enfreakment. 

From the public’s perspective, Jackson’s enfreakment did not occur until after he became an 
adult, when his behavior seemed to become progressively more bizarre and disturbing. The 

parade of weird tales about “Wacko Jacko” (the moniker the tabloid press prefers) began with 
stories about Jackson sleeping in a hyperbaric chamber to prevent aging. The next big tabloid 
story about Jackson (which was quickly picked up, however, by the “legitimate” press) was 
that he had offered the London Hospital half a million dollars to buy the Elephant Man’s 
skeleton. It was (and continues to be) reported that Jackson has altered his face through a 
series of plastic surgeries in an effort to appear, to “be,” more Caucasian and less African 
American. Jackson himself has said that he has vitiligo, a skin disorder that causes a patchy 
depigmentation, and that he uses light makeup to even out the blotches. Moreover, it was 
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rumored that Jackson is homosexual and is contemplating a sex-change operation, that he has 
been castrated, or that he takes special drugs to preserve his high, boyish voice; it was also 
reported that Jackson is obsessed with the actress Elizabeth Taylor, has built a shrine to her 
in his home, and has invited her to sleep with him in his hyperbaric chamber. Less facetiously, 
Jackson, the man who would be a savior to all the world’s children, was accused of sexually 
molesting a young boy who was a guest at his estate. A criminal investigation was launched, 
but both criminal and civil cases against Jackson were dismissed after Jackson settled the civil 
case out of court—a move that ensured that rumors and doubts about his conduct would 
continue. 

While I was in the midst of tracing the history of Jackson’s enfreakment and thinking 
about its implications for American culture, Jackson, now thirty-seven, released his album 
HIStory: Past, Present and Future Book 1, in which he attempts to do the same. The double 
album divides neatly into “Past” and “Present” sections: disc 1 is a review of his old hits; disc 
2 introduces fifteen new songs, in which Jackson reviews his recent and not so recent personal 
history. “Tabloid Junkie” looks back at the early Jackson myths (the hyperbaric chamber, etc.); 
“Scream” and other songs seem to examine the more recent child-abuse scandal and the “press 
abuse” that Jackson claims he has suffered. The “future” the album’s title alludes to is 
vaguer and more elusive than Jackson's past or present, perhaps because Jackson’s future as a 
professional entertainer is largely to be decided by his audience’s reaction to this massive 
retrospective/prospective work. As its title suggests, the album and booklet sum up all the 
showmanship, humbug, and artistic brilliance that Jackson has been perfecting in his thirty 
years of performing. 

It is impossible to examine here all of the fascinating details of Jackson’s life and art that 
are relevant to his freakish image: his childhood; the network of references to monsters, 
animals, and freaks in his albums and music videos; his penchant for fantastic disguises, the 
symbolic richness of the cinematic and circus memorabilia that decorate his Neverland estate, 
and so on. Therefore, I have largely restricted my analysis to two classic publicity stunts 
conceived by Jackson himself—the hyperbaric chamber photograph and the Elephant Man. 
skeleton hoax—and to the physical examination Jackson was forced to undergo during the 
police department's investigation into the child-molestation charges. I will also situate my 
analysis of these events against the “narrative” of Jackson's body suggested by his frequent 
bodily alterations. My assumption throughout is that Jackson defines freakishness differently 
than does his audience. Thus we need to understand both how Jackson manipulates his own 
enfreakment (his efforts to encourage or subvert enfreakment) and how the audience and its 
culture participate in the construction of the freak. 

Both Jackson and his audience perceive freakishness as a type of theatricalized transgres- 
sion. Like the classic freak show with its hermaphrodite, its African albino, and the like, 
Jackson's public persona challenges boundaries of gender, sexuality, and race. In fact, this 
violation of or blurring of boundaries is integral to Jackson's rise to superstar status. The 
freakish transgression draws attention to the fact that a cultural value has been constructed 
around a particular physical characteristic: skin color and texture, having identifiably male or 
female sexual characteristics, the presence or absence of hair on certain body sites, having 
fewer or more limbs than is “normal,” the size and shape of the head, and so on. Whether the 
freakish attribute challenges or ratifies the reigning ideology of the body is a complex issue, 
involving not only the performer, but how the performer is presented and what the audience's 
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ee are. It is here that Jackson and his audience appear to diverge. Initially, the 
ence receives a vicarious thrill from Jackson’s acti 
cting out of corporeal tran: i 
eventually the audience’s desire th: i a faci ts 
at the celebrity fulfill a. particular identi ial pi 
sexless children’s entertainer, h : ee 
, heterosexual or homosexual erotic hero) i 
0) overwhelms th - 
ere h eir toler 
ae Jackson as a mercurial figure “morphing” effortlessly from role to role. The plastici 
se on’s persona becomes a strategy for eluding the audience. - 
‘ propose two categories, “static enfreakment” and “plastic freakishness,” to distinguish 
ain how the audience perceives Jackson, and the enfreakment that aceon aa de 
panes wie to impose upon him.’ The human curiosity at the dime museum or the 
ideshow epitomizes static enfreakment: he or i i i 
: she is a silent, unmo' bj 
audience’s gaze, to be looked i Be Beta 
at while the showman runs through his spi 
ces ze, rough his spiel. The Elephant 
= es began his life as such a spectacle, and after he died his skeleton became the eae in 
_ : ; : 
ist ne S it was put on display in a glass case at the London Hospital, which had 
. . . . . " 
are $ ain : the static curiosity is that which has been fixed, frozen, stuffed, or pickled, 
i esa eee by ee is free to move and moves to remain free. The plastic freak 
seeks to elude fixity and definition; his “true” identi ins hi 
5 tue” identity remains hidden as he wi i 
“tn eaves images 
on ate peas himself to arouse curiosity.!° As Jackson himself once put it: “the aaa 
e i . . . . 
ee : : 7 ont iia and everyone is going to continue searching to find out whether I’m 
or whatever. ... i i i 
ey, _ ght, er.... And the longer it takes to discover this, the more famous I will 
ackson’ i i 
pee is to is oe enough to arouse a restless public’s interest, but not so 
ans are shocked or repulsed by him. But Jack: i 
: son feels he must avoid stati 
ssa | st avoid static 
eens’ a said all; oe always be moving, evolving, transforming himself. In the 
ainment, stasis means a weakening of one’s gri i i 
( the public; entert 
not on the cutting edge soon become i i © dledig ete dae 
e irrelevant. Stasis means allowin, i 
g the mystery that is 
sn - age) . be dissolved under the fixed gaze of a public intent on bitwie al there 
is to know. The theme running through ‘ ic vi 
gh Jackson’s music videos, for example, is esc 
- ape and 
metamorphosis: Jackson metamorphoses from man to zombie, from man #6 camel from 
a to ae in an attempt to escape fans, reporters, or cartoon-like villains 
asis i i i 
Pete bs t cy one running through the hyperbaric chamber and Elephant Man 
we ; by as Jackson's examination ordeal. The Elephant Man’s skeleton in its glass 
sas an Pacer eetie photograph of Jackson “asleep” in the hyperbaric chamber 
es beers ae life arrested; a living being once capable of responding to its environment 
ea ss ae a static curiosity that will remain conveniently silent while it is gawked at 
; ae? 
ae i ors. The police department’s examination of his body constitutes for Jackson the 
fad uleuiey and abject example of static enfreakment. (It is not appropriate to debate 
a eee an ana was warranted, or speculate about Jackson’s sexual conduct 
Whether Jackson is guilty or innocent of child molestati i i ' 
; : ation, the relation of his examination 
.- x . . “4° . . 
a history of institutionalized racial humiliation and abjection and to the classic freak sho 
remain issues relevant to this discussion.) i 
In ire, 1 ' 
ea 1983, Astaire, impressed by Jackson’s galvanizing performance during a Motown 
ean a F sclepooned to congratulate him, praising him for being “an angry dancer” 
nara are ies Astaire summed up the essence of Jackson’s public persona in a 
eine Asti’ Jac on’s art exists in the combination of his hyperkinetic, explosive yet subtle 
oves” with the lyrics and music of his songs; this is why Jackson has always insisted 
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that his videos are the real measure of his achievements. Jackson is doing something re 
encompassing than “dancing.” Not just specific dance steps, but every gesture, every fac 
expression, and every detail of his costume signify during Jackson's best performances. oe 
What is Jackson’s famous “moonwalk” if not a theatricalizanon of the admonition in j a 
Ellison’s Invisible Man to “move without moving?” 3 To move without moving are ; . 
even more difficult project: to transgress without transgressing. The pop star set be : 
break rules and boundaries while somehow holding on to his wholesome image. Elvis pee 
whose success pushed at class and racial barriers in the postwar United Hee oh 
transgressive “mover” and, to many, freakish figure. Presley's critics were ee e es : 
unforgivable spectacle of a sexy, young white man who had learned to sing an ri | 
black entertainer (e.g., Presley's famous pelvic gyrations). As his fame reached na i 
proportions, Presley too had to tackle the tricky problem of moving tay ae : hee 
vis his breakthrough performance on television’s Ed Sullivan Show. eee 3 y 
solved the “problem” by simply refusing to show the lower half of Presley’s y. If ee ys 
moving and singing like a black man seemed freakish and grotesque to . ae . . 
society, it also defined his contribution to American culture. bg the ot! ‘7 han , Bige 
transformation of Presley into a cathode-tube “half man” or “legless bile er” on Fd 
Sullivan Show rendered him a genuinely abject spectacle, even as Presley’s appearance on 
anded his fame."* , 
Be erelie general sense, Jackson, like Presley, could not avoid freakishness. ee see) 
achievement that makes a Jackson a popular culture innovator must be riskily won by be 
performance of a transgressive act. Indeed, Jackson is potentially much more a sco aa 
threatening than the typical sideshow freak; Jackson is not ensconced in a soct A CER 
context (the sideshow) that is only seasonally accessible to mainstream ee ; arses 
gressive acts performed by a mass media star like Jackson are much more likely to “co 
nate” the public as his records and videos circulate worldwide. ee ee 
The history of American entertainment (and Jackson's own place in that ee ory ts 
far from Jackson's mind.!5 He has made it clear that he believes African- sae ui! 
should not be relegated to “sideshow” status in American cultural history. sane bea a a 
performed a pseudo-minstrel number with Paul McCartney) would surely wish to ¢ sl 
the ideological basis of classic blackface minstrelsy, in which African aaa ee cut 
to be present to American culture only by being literally absent (from the pases es as 
of Jackson’s own professional evolution has him developing from a helpless an oe 
(an eight-year-old star manipulated by his powerful father) to become an immense. Te = 
captain of his own destiny and the destinies of many others who are sears on ive : 
way or another, including the press. It is important to recognize how the o t-to re y 
Michael Jackson's rise to stardom resembles the institutional fustary of African-American 
entertainment—and the institutional history of the freak show. ae 
After Michael Jeft the Jackson 5 to develop himself as a solo star, he was ao ly able a 
exercise complete control over his career. He swiftly began to reshape his ape piri 
but he also eagerly began to participate in the broader task of promoting ani es : 
himself, Having left the Jehovah’s Witnesses, Jackson gave his manager @ er of a oe 
about P. T. Barnum’s “theories and philosophies,” telling him “[t]his is going to be ay ible 
and I want it to be yours” and adding “I want my whole career to - the greatest s re on 
earth.” #8 Jackson would undoubtedly have been aware of Barnums famous hoaxes (Joice 
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Heth, the Feejee Mermaid, the Cardiff Giant, etc.) when he concocted his own hoaxes (the 
hyperbaric chamber and Elephant Man skeleton myths). Furthermore, Jackson would seem 
to subscribe to Barnum’s line of justification for humbug: any publicity is good publicity, and 
a good hoax serves the public good by sharpening the wits of the citizenry.’ It is intriguing 
that many of Barnum’s hoaxes played with a similar dialectic between static and plastic 
freakishness: the Cardiff Giant was supposed to be the calcified remains of a genuine giant; 
the Feejee Mermaid was actually a monkey torso grafted onto a fish’s body and tail; and 
Barnum encouraged speculation that Joice Heth might not even be human, but rather a 
fiendishly realistic robot. These hoaxes played with the distinction between the animate and 
the inanimate, the organic and the inorganic, much as Jackson’s music videos and hoaxes do. 

For all that the press has done to cement Jackson’s reputation as the ultimate celebrity freak, 

Jackson himself initiated the tabloid sensationalism in the mid-1980s, when he conceived of 
the hyperbaric chamber and the Elephant Man skeleton hoaxes. The hyperbaric chamber 
story appeared first. After Jackson was burned during the filming of a Pepsi commercial, in 
January 1984, he inspected an oxygen (hyperbaric) chamber used to heal serious burn victims, 
even though his burns were not extensive enough to require hyperbaric treatment. Reportedly, 
when Jackson’s plastic surgeon theorized that the hyperbaric chamber might be used to 
prolong life, Jackson thought of buying one. After his manager, Frank Dileo, talked him out 
of it, Jackson developed the notion of using the hyperbaric chamber as a publicity stunt, 
concocting the story that he wanted to sleep in the chamber every night so that he could live 
to be a hundred and fifty years old. Jackson instructed Dileo to manage the publicity. Dileo 
made a deal with the National Enquirer: he gave the paper the photo of Jackson in the 
hyperbaric chamber in exchange for the guarantee of “a cover feature.”2° Later, Dileo planted 
the hoax-story in the “legitimate” press by convincing a publicist who did not work for 
Jackson to testify that the entertainer was indeed sleeping in the special chamber. 

The resulting photograph (fig. 26.1) is one of the most compellingly eerie of all the exhibits 
in the tabloids’ “Wacko Jacko” collection. The coffin-like hyperbaric chamber has a glass shell 
that allows a head-to-foot view of Jackson, dressed in striped shirt and dark trousers but 
shoeless, eyes closed; below Jackson’s chin, a beam of light bounces off the glass, adding a 
magical dazzle to the portrait. Dials, buttons, and something that looks like a radio receiver 
are visible below the glass shell, on the machine’s massive base. The photograph is richly 
evocative, both in terms of Jackson's private imaginings and the public myths of popular 
American culture. Many of Jackson’s videos are in a science fiction vein: “Smooth Criminal” 
features Jackson transforming himself into an enormous cyborg (a rocket-powered man/ 
machine hybrid) as he defends the world’s children from an evil drug-pusher; “Dancing 
Machine” features a gyrating “female” robot, “Ben” contrasts Michael’s sweet singing with 
scary scenes of an ecological disaster—a world overrun by rats. A common image in the 
videos is Jackson fleeing, often from fans, in rocket-ships or other futuristic, jet-powered 
machines—jet cars or jet motorcycles, for example. If Jackson’s videos typically act out . 
fantasies of escape and metamorphosis, the hyperbaric chamber image seems to celebrate the 
stasis he so assiduously avoids. The contrast between the eerily still Jackson in this photograph 
and Jackson the consummate “mover” onstage or Jackson the protean superhero in his 
cartoon-like videos is stunning. The hyperbaric chamber image suggests death even as it 
tantalizes us with the promise of eternal life—surely it is no coincidence that his waxy pallor 
makes him look like a cadaver or a vampire in its coffin. If this is eternal life, there is 
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26.1. Michael Jackson in the hyperbaric chamber. Courtesy of AP/Wide World Photos. 
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something distinctly sinister about it. (Note the photograph’s gothic flourishes: how the long 
fingers of Jackson’s left hand extend spider-like on the white sheet he lies on.) 

Why should Jackson display himself in this bizarre way? What did he think he would gain 
by disseminating this image and the strange legend that accompanied it? First, there is no 
doubt that Jackson succeeded in attracting vast publicity without singing a note or dancing a 
step. As a piece of showmanship, the hyperbaric chamber hoax represented a kind of experi- 
ment in audience control. Jackson may have surmised that if the public believed this outland- 
ish tale, then they would believe anything—~and a gullible audience is readily manipulated to 
the showman’s advantage. Beyond this show business utility, the hoax carefully reflected 
Jackson’s ambivalence about celebrity. The hyperbaric chamber seems to offer up an utterly 
motionless, helpless Michael to his eager fans. And yet Jackson hermetically sealed in his 
glass chamber is, while absolutely visible, also absolutely untouchable. This tableau is an acute 
summary of the celebrity’s existence: the celebrity is forever being observed, but real intimacy 
with him is impossible. At this level, the hyperbaric chamber image reflects Jackson's fantasies 
of the all-consuming audience: his autobiography, Moonwalk, presents Jackson as constantly 
in danger of being consumed by his admirers, literally picked apart for souvenirs—a swath of 
his shirt, a clump of hair and scalp. 

By contrast, fans interviewed about Jackson stress his almost perfect inaccessibility, his 
squadrons of bodyguards and retainers, the hired police who accompany him to the tall gates 
of his walled estate. For Jackson, the hyperbaric chamber might represent a hopeless fantasy 
about protecting himself from damage or “contamination” by the public (Jackson, after all, 
wears a surgical mask when he goes out in public). For all his elaborate protections, Jackson 
has confessed that he is still afraid of people and what they might do to him. For the public, 
the hyperbaric chamber and the accompanying story might be taken as fact, and Jackson’s 
rather self-parodic fantasy of purity and untouchability accepted without irony. Conversely, 
the photograph’s evocation of contamination brings to mind Jackson’s role as a cultural 
transgressor: a marginal figure in terms of race and class who nevertheless realized the 
Promethean feat of becoming the world’s most popular entertainer. Jackson has often por- 
trayed himself as the messianic superstar who is feared even as he saves the world.”* 

Jackson, approaching middle age, has increasingly been compelled to build monuments to 
himself (like the gray Jackson statue featured on the cover of his latest album and in the 
accompanying video). Even the hyperbaric chamber image can be viewed as a kind of 
monument to an immortal celebrity whose grip over the future is as secure as his grip over 
the past. During the Soviet reign, Lenin, icily preserved in a glass display coffin, was one of 
the most popular spectacles in the world, viewed by millions of worshipful fans every year. 
The telling contradiction for Jackson is that he finds the idea of himself as the object of this 
sort of personality cult attractive, even as it provokes the very stasis he has been running from 
for so long. 

Jackson's “success” with the hyperbaric chamber photograph prompted another hoax: the 
tale of his pursuit of the Elephant Man's skeleton. The parallel between Jackson in his 
hyperbaric chamber and the Elephant Man in his glass cabinet is clear: both present a static 
curiosity to be gawked at by spectators. Jackson’s interest in the Elephant Man was piqued by 
the 1980 film The Elephant Man directed by David Lynch. Reportedly, Jackson watched the 
film fifteen times in his private screening room, crying all the way through it? J. Randy 
Taraborrelli writes that Jackson, like Merrick, was “an outsider ... searching endlessly for 
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love and acceptance.””? Jackson’s interest deepened after he read medical books on the 
Elephant Man’s condition, culminating in a visit to the London Hospital Medical College, 
where he inspected the Elephant Man's skeleton. In May 1987 after his visit, Jackson 
concocted the scheme to make an offer for the skeleton as a publicity stunt. Jackson’s manager 
was asked to handle the publicity from there, and Dileo announced that Jackson, impressed 
by “the ethical, medical, and historical significance of the Elephant Man,” had offered the 
London Hospital Medical College half a million dollars for his skeleton. In fact, Jackson had 
made no such offer to the Medical College at the time.?4 UPI and the Associated Press, 
however, quickly picked up on the story and spread it throughout the world. Reporters 
subsequently thought to contact the London Hospital to corroborate the story and were told 
that no offer had been made for the skeleton; moreover, the skeleton was not for sale. Dileo 
allegedly urged Jackson to make a genuine offer to buy the skeleton, which Jackson agreed to. 
After Dileo offered one million dollars for the skeleton on Jackson’s behalf (the higher 
amount creating the appearance of a tense bidding war for the remains), a London Hospital 
spokeswoman curtly informed the press: “If indeed [Jackson] has offered to buy it, it would 
be for publicity and I find it very unlikely that the medical college would be willing to sell it 
for cheap publicity reasons.””> Jackson, apparently, never did acquire the skeleton, although 
rumors persist that he did (as late as 1993, Jackson was still being asked about it 20 

It is intriguing to imagine Jackson, having watched Lynch’s Elephant Man over and over 
again, being compelled to visit the London Hospital and see the archaeological evidence of 
Merrick’s predicament for himself, rather than depending solely on the movie's version of 
Merrick’s life. Bones are primary evidence, or at least we like to think so. If there is an 
overarching reason for the relentless press interest in Jackson, it is that the press never seems 
to penetrate down to Jackson's “bones,” down to the “real” man. Jackson, who has very 
deliberately avoided static enfreakment, has so far proved too mercurial, too elusive to be 
categorically “known.” The enigmas continue to multiply: Is Jackson a child molester or a 
child savior? Does he suffer from vitiligo, discoid lupus, or some as yet unnamed skin 
disorder? Was his marriage to Lisa Marie Presley a loveless corporate merger, or a genuine 
love affair? 

Whether or not Jackson was ever serious about owning the skeleton, his interest in the 
Elephant Man does not appear to have faded when the London Hospital Medical College 
dismissed his offer. In his music video “They Don’t Care About Us” Jackson even dances with 
an animator’s fantastic rendition of the Elephant Man’s bones: a skeletal human figure on 
which is superimposed a genuine elephant’s massive skull and tusks. No textual reference to 
the Elephant Man appears in Jackson’s autobiography, but an arresting black-and-white 
photograph of Jackson dressed in dancing regalia (fedora and glove) does appear to be a 
reference to the Elephant Man. Graham and Oehlschlaeger describe the parallels: “His hat, 
curls, and contorted profile with puffed-out upper lip suggest Merrick’s large, lumpy head. 
The twist of the torso and partial bend to the legs give an impression of spinal curvature and 
hip misalignment. ... [One] hand has a blurred, flipperlike quality.”*” However, they view 
Jackson's evocation of the Elephant Man’s deformities somewhat skeptically: “Dandiacal self- 
deformity is as piquant a sauce for Jackson as high-life fantasies were for Merrick.””* But the 
more one examines Jackson's life, the less frivolous his affinity for Merrick seems. One can 
criticize Jackson’s excessive self-pity, but I believe his identification with the Elephant Man is 
sincere—albeit still “dandiacal,” or theatrical, in part. A capacity for taking his dandyism 
seriously is something that Merrick would have shared with Jackson. 
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For many, the Elephant Man epitomizes primary, “natural” freakishness. But as Articulating 
the Elephant Man argues, even Merrick’s freakishness cannot be understood without interro- 
gating the culture in which he lived. Graham and Oehlschlaeger view Jackson and Merrick as 
“protean” figures who are “partly innate, partly made, and partly reflected”; both became 
public spectacles and both sought to achieve “the triumph of grace over awkwardness.” 
Impressed by these parallels between Jackson and Merrick, they are compelled to ask if 
Jackson should be seen as “a fellow sufferer existing between celebrity and freak—gazed at, 
appropriated, and reduced to the role he plays, colonized by the dominant values of his 
culture? Might an enormously successful black entertainer consider the Elephant Man his 
Victorian counterpart?” *° 

Has Jackson been “reduced” to a prepared role, and “colonized” by his culture? In my view, 
Jackson would not have been so feverishly popular, nor would he have aroused such a variety 
of intense responses (curiosity, reverence, skepticism, devotion, disgust, etc.), if he had never 
escaped from a prepared role in American culture. But this is not to say that the question of 
colonization is irrelevant to Jackson’s enfreakment. We see Jackson’s dilemma most clearly in 
his effort to shatter prepared roles and to transgress, but to do so without offending. Jackson 
must move without moving; to transgress too boldly means the censure of angry parents, 
newspaper columnists, and pressure groups (Jackson's most recent controversy is over the 
alleged anti-Semitism of his song “They Don’t Care About Us”). If Jackson has been assigned 
a role, it is the unenviable one of being a G-rated controversial artist. But if this is a role that 
his record company and others would like him to accept, it is still Jackson who has decided to 
accept it. 

If Graham and Oehlschlaeger argue too one-sidedly for Jackson’s victimization by a 
dominant culture, other critics err in insisting that Jackson alone is implicated in his en- 
freakment. For example, his claims that there are medical reasons for some of the body 
alterations he has initiated have often been dismissed or ignored. Jackson's claims must be 
examined critically, but many of his critics appear to make the same mistake that Barnum 
claimed his critics made: they carry skepticism so far that they “will sometimes deceive 
themselves by being too incredulous.”*! In other words, we can acknowledge Jackson's 
manipulation of enfreakment while also acknowledging the plausibility of some of his claims. 
If Jackson does have vitiligo (and the police department’s examination in 1993 indicates that 
he does have either vitiligo or a symptomatically related disorder), that alone supplies a 
surprisingly rich ground for an “affinity” with Merrick. The traditional diagnosis of Merrick’s 
disorder was that he had a severe form of neurofibromatosis. This diagnosis has very recently 
been corrected, but the medical books Jackson would have consulted about the Elephant Man 
in the mid-1980s would have offered the neurofibromatosis diagnosis—and since this disease 
affects skin pigmentation, medical textbooks typically discuss it ‘together with vitiligo, partial 
albinism, and other dermatological disorders.” Thus it is possible, even probable, that while 
Jackson perused a medical book for information on the Elephant Man’s disease, he stumbled 
on a discussion of his own disorder—or vice-versa. The empathy Jackson might already have 
been feeling for the Elephant Man would have been ratified by the manner in which medical 
classification had associated the two disorders. 

Moreover, Jackson's alleged vitiligo suggests another dimension to his complex self-image. 
There is a long history in the United States and Europe of blacks with curiously mottled skin 
being exhibited in dime museums, circuses, and carnivals as well as at medical colleges and 
academies of science (see fig. 26.2). Jackson may very well have learned about this aspect of 
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26.2. This “Leopard Child,” who appears to have 
vitiligo, was exhibited by P. TI. Barnum at the 
American Museum. Photograph by Mathew 
Brady. The Meserve Collection at the National 
Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution. 


the sideshow, given his keen interest in theater history, Barnum, and freaks. Whatever the 
extent of Jackson's awareness of “Hluman Leopards” and “Spotted Families,” he has admitted 
to feeling extremely self-conscious about performing while suffering from vitiligo, even 
though the evidence of his disorder is hidden. 

Against the intertwined historical background of blacks as physical curiosities and blacks as 
entertainers, Jackson’s body remains enigmatic, but at least we are now able to situate the 
enigma itself in a meaningful historical context. If the Leopard Child represents the static 
enfreakment of a human curiosity, Jackson's goal is obviously to defy this fate. If his role as a 
boundary-breaking pop entertainer necessarily entails a degree of enfreakment, Jackson means 
to use enfreakment itself to excite and manipulate his audience, while always trying to remain 
at least one step ahead of us.3? The Leopard Child would likely have performed in silence 
while a professional talker “presented” the condition that made him a curiosity; like the 
Elephant Man in the Lynch movie's grim sideshow scenes, the Leopard Child might well 
have been obliged to strip entirely at the climax of his performance, or at least come as close 
to total nudity as possible. Physical exposure is fundamental to Jackson’s performance as well. 
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One of his stage maneuvers is a measured sort of striptease: while performing a series of 
complicated dance moves, he slips his jacket and shirt from around his shoulders, revealing 
his naked torso; he turns to face the audience and freezes for just an instant——and then he 
covers himself and is once again in fluid, rapid motion. The point is that Jackson's “exposure” 
is extraordinarily brief, measured, and utterly within the performer’s control. Moreover, as the 
most recent interviews with Jackson suggest, even instances of blatant “exposure” such as his 
onstage striptease may not be what they seem; cunning makeup and even plastic surgeries 
might be mediating between the audience and the object of its desire. And yet if this piece of 
stagecraft is successful, Jackson will have succeeded in titillating his audience with what 
appears to be a bold gesture: a celebrity relinquishing his bodily privacy, literally giving 
himself to us.3* 

Jackson’s face has become the site for much of the debate over his freakishness. Many 
critics (including Michael’s brother Jermaine} complain that the purpose of his nose surgeries 
and his white makeup is to retreat from his African-American heritage; Michael explains that 
he uses makeup because he wants to cover up his vitiligo blotches. But neither the accusations 
nor Jackson’s explanations are fully satisfying. If Jackson had merely wanted to look Caucasian, 
he could have done so without taking his cosmetic reconstruction nearly as far as he has. And 
if disguising vitiligo blotches was his sole object, Jackson might have used dark makeup to 
cover them rather than the clown-like white makeup he uses. Taraborrelli points to evidence 
that the real meaning behind the facial alterations is Jackson’s wish to look as little like his 
father as possible.5° But Jackson’s mask-like public face is too outré to be explained in these 
rather pedestrian ways. Jackson has constructed for himself a mask that calls attention to the 
fact that it is a mask; one does not have to do that if the goal is simply to look white, or to 
erase the family resemblance. 

The most reasonable explanation for Jackson’s cosmetic remodeling is that he is pursuing 
all of the aforementioned goals at once——and reaching beyond them. His former wife Lisa 
Marie Presley offers a more revealing analysis of Jackson: “He’s an artist ... if he sees an 
imperfection, he changes it, he’s constantly remodifying something, reconstructing himself, 
resculpting himself.”°° Presley's analysis brings the controversy over Jackson's body back to 
the issue of plasticity. Thus Jackson’s bodily reconstruction becomes the most spectacular 
demonstration of his power over “natural history”: he refuses to be limited by inherited traits. 
Does Jackson defy natural history out of a hatred for his father? Does he defy inherited racial 
characteristics because he is ashamed to be black? Persistently queried about the racial issue, 
Jackson has always replied, predictably, that he is proud to be black.3” His face, the site of so 
much controversy and interpretation, reveals that his cosmetic project is more inclusive than 
his critics maintain. The point is not to so much to exclude blackness or his paternity, but to 
include all the things Jackson is of supposed to be. The effect of Jackson's alterations is to 
make him look androgynous rather than feminine, multiracial rather than “black” or “white.” 
Jackson, long fascinated by his Asian fans, has given himself eyes that look more Asian than 
Caucasian. Color photographs of Jackson show that he varies his facial skin tone a great deal: 
often it is extremely white, but sometimes it is much darker, closer to bronze. It is as if 
Jackson, who has long aimed at entertaining all the world’s peoples despite profound differ- 
ences of language, culture, and race, has tried to make himself /ook the part of the universal 
entertainer. The modification of his face allows him to appear utterly unique, and in appearing 
unique he becomes accessible to everyone. Jackson in his public makeup and costume looks 
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like nothing so much as a meticulously indeterminate cartoon character in a Disney movie: 
the hybrid, not-quite-Indian Pocahontas or the not-quite-Semitic Aladdin. Jackson has made 
his face into a “grotesque” in the sense that it has become a complex amalgam of signifying 
characteristics that together prevent Jackson from being “read” or typed in conventional ways: 
the boundaries of race, gender, and age do not seem to apply to Jackson. 

And yet the spectacle of Jackson’s “whiteface” mask often astonishes and offends because 
its strangeness compels us to examine how culture constructs meanings around bodily differ- 
ences—and the fact that such constructed meanings are often irrational. Thus Jackson's 
putatively comforting explanation that he uses cosmetics only to disguise his vitiligo lesions 
serves not so much to settle the matter as to provoke a deeper question: Why do we call 
vitiligo a “disease” if its only “symptoms” are cosmetic? Is the anxiety and discomfort, the dis- 
ease, of our neighbors enough to constitute “sickness”? For other critics, Jackson’s face may be 
seen as a kind of brutal caricature of the more subtle efforts many undergo every day to 
lighten themselves and reap the social and economic rewards believed to be bestowed on the 
lighter-skinned in our society.8 Is Jackson's face offensive because it compels us to examine 
the role of complexion (not simply “race”) in constructing a social hierarchy? 

Hopefully this chapter has already indicated why the physical inspection Jackson underwent 
in 1993 (the inspection and filming of his body and its vitiligo lesions) was a realization of his 
worst fears. The parallel between Jackson's inspection ordeal and the freak show is clear, 
although the involuntary condition of the inspection made it a more genuinely abject situa- 
tion. Jackson, devotee of Lynch’s Elephant Man, might well have had that movie’s grim 
sideshow scenes or perhaps the later scenes at the medical theater in mind as he anticipated 
his own inspection. 

According to biographer Christopher Andersen, the inspection was performed early in the 
Justice Department’s investigation (December 1993) because police were concerned that 
Jackson had already begun to alter the markings on and around his genitals and torso, 
markings that prosecutors would use to corroborate the alleged victim’s claim that he “had an 
intimate knowledge of Michael’s body.”*? When Jackson’s attempts to avoid the inspection 
failed, he was duly examined at his Neverland estate by a team of two police officers, one 
police department physician, one still photographer, and one videographer. A distraught 
Jackson pleaded, “Please, do J have to go through with this?” but to no avail. Reportedly, the 
police were specifically trying to verify the plaintiff’s description of Jackson as being “half 
black and half white,” and having black rings around his thighs and buttocks and “pink-white 
vitiligo blotches around his genitals.”*° The photographer and videographer “circled him 
slowly, making a painstaking visual record” of Jackson's lower body for about five minutes, 
after which Jackson cried “Make them stop!” The men stopped photographing him, but then 
Jackson was examined by the physician, “who spent another fifteen minutes scribbling down 
detailed ‘notes about the distinguishing characteristics of Michael’s buttocks and genitalia.” 
Allegedly, the Santa Barbara District Attorney had wanted the physician to “measure the size 
of Jackson’s genitals and the dimensions of the skin discolorations . . . but Cochran [Johnnie 
Cochran, Jackson's attorney at the time] successfully fought that request.”** 

The accuracy of the details included in this account may never be fully verified; Andersen 
has not named his sources.** Both the criminal and civil court cases against Jackson were 
dismissed after he settled the civil case. The police records are obviously confidential. My 
reason for repeating Andersen's version of the event is that his account (and related versions) 
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has been most widely disseminated, and it is the public’s impression of the event that is 
important to this analysis. At any rate, the essentials of the story were verified by Jackson 
himself in a press conference he held two days after he was examined. If the most immediate 
threat to Jackson was prosecution, he was nevertheless equally concerned about the threat to 
his public image. It turned out to be the latter threat that sustained itself; the threat of 
prosecution was quickly scuttled by a settlement rumored to be in the millions of dollars. 
Ultimately, what counted in the Jackson sex scandal was the classic struggle he had been 
waging virtually his entire life: the struggle to control his image, avoid static enfreakment, 
and maintain his aura of mystery. Jackson rightly perceived the examination as an effort to 
strip away his public persona and discover the “intimate” facts about him. Such an effort, 
however legal, was viewed by Jackson as having ramifications that went well beyond the 
specific allegations he faced. For Jackson, the examination was an assault not only on his right 
to “privacy” (which even the noncelebrity enjoys) but on his right to preserve the mysterious- 
ness of his public persona. Moreover, the molestation scandal threatened to explode the 
oxymoronic role that Jackson had tried to live out for so long: the role of harmless transgressor. 
Jackson's once playful sexual ambiguity seemed to be hardening into a tangibly abhorrent 
perversion. The physical examination, which sought to interpret vitiligo markings as if they 
were hieroglyphs, and the FBI’s anthropometric “proof” that Jackson fit the profile of the 
child molester were from this perspective attempts to “fix” Jackson, classify his body and his 
character, and dispel all ambiguities.*° 

Jackson understood, then, that the press conference he held to offer his version of the 
examination’s meaning would be crucial—even if his court cases were dismissed. His appeal 
was written carefully with help from his advisors. The four-minute press conference was first 
broadcast live worldwide on CNN and then again on the network evening news. In his 
statement Jackson proclaimed his innocence and called for a “speedy end to this horrifying, 
horrifying experience.” He demanded: “Don't treat me like a criminal, because I am innocent.” 
The focus of his statement, however, was on the “dehumanizing and humiliating” physical 
inspection: “They served a search warrant on me which allowed them to view and photograph 
my body, including my penis, my buttocks, my lower torso, thighs, and any other areas that 
they wanted. . . . It was the most humiliating ordeal of my life... . But if this is what I have 
to endure to prove my innocence, so be it.” 

Whatever Jackson’s innocence or guilt, his speech was riveting and powerful. He not only 
firmly denied any wrongdoing, he allowed the viewer to imagine how degrading it would be 
for an innocent man to be examined in such a way by the authorities. Jackson’s statement 
evokes both recent and historical encounters between blacks and the law: the Rodney King 
beating, Clarence Thomas's self-described “high-tech lynching,” the studied persecution and 
humiliation of blacks by police during and preceding the civil rights movement. One of the 
tragedies endemic to a nation with a history of legalized racial injustice is that an event like 
the examination of Jackson’s body carries with it racist overtones, whatever the specific legal 
necessity invoked by authorities, and whether Jackson is guilty or innocent of the charges. 

However, it does not seem that Jackson has been entirely successful in reversing the damage 
the molestation scandal wrought. The press still keeps a watchful eye on Jackson whenever he 
is around children. Jackson’s ability to manipulate the press and reinvent his public image is 
still formidable, but his assumption that he can completely master the audience was always 
false; the apparent failure of the A[Story album to reach the lofty sales goals set for it 
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despite a vast promotion campaign is the most recent evidence of that. Jackson’s contrived 
“controversies” have a way of getting out of his control, and unplanned controversies have a 
way of upstaging his best-laid plans. 

On the other hand, Jackson’s public still cannot claim to have an “intimate knowledge” of 
the pop star either; they still have not penetrated his mystery. After his December 1993 press 
conference, “lie detection” experts pounced on the tape of his testimony: one consultant 
declared, “The stress in Jackson's voice shows that he’s lying.”4° But the would-be anthropo- 
metrists who claim to have discovered the incontrovertible truth about Jackson have never 
been convincing. Jackson, for his part, has failed to accept that his deliberate indeterminacy 
will always allow the audience to imagine its own version of his character, his longings, and 
his motives. If Jackson's fans and critics are denied the final knowledge that they are feverishly 
pursuing and are instead forced to invent it, his bid to control his audience is equally fruitless. 
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